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wrote well; and the majority of books which were pub-
lished were worth reading. Men of letters of various countries
freely consorted with one another, and were generous in
their appreciation of each other. Rousseau, in his Nouvelle
Eelwe, gave the great impulse to the European reputation
of Samuel Richardson. The gentry had a speaking knowledge
of the French tongue. It was the sign, Macaulay wrote in
his essay on Horace Walpole, " by which the freemasons
of fashion recognized each other in every capital from Peters-
burg to Naples." When the Academy of Berlin crowned
RivaroPs work on the universality of the French language
French writers were pointing out to the rest of Europe that
it should not follow too closely " the age of Louis XIV " as
a model of literary perfection. France, writes F. Bruneti&re,
inaugurated literary cosmopolitanism. "If literary cosmo-
politanism makes farther gains, and succeeds in extinguishing
the blood-hatreds which differences of race have kindled, I
see there a great gain for civilization and for all humanity,..,
For the hatreds of races, more terrible than all others, have
something animal about them, something therefore particularly
unhumane" From 1726, when Voltaire ventured into what was
then considered "the sacred horror of the Shakespearean
forests," to 1810, when Madame de Stael published De
VAJkmagne, France was steadily extending the free com-
merce of the republic of letters.1
1 F. Brunetfere, fitudes critiques (1905), 6e s&ie," Le Cosmopolitisme et la
Literature franfaise,"